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SYNOPSIS OF PLANS FOR 



{Continued from July number) 



BY CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF 



1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the Interna- 
tional organization). 



2. On an Inter national 
Court — and its juris- 
diction. 



3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 



4. On Sanctions : 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 



XIV. THE MAR- 
BURG STUDENT 
GROUP, 1916-1917. 
Based on program cf 
League to Enforce 
Peace but without any 
official relation to it. 
Cf. Theodore Marburg s 
League of Nations, with 
a Draft Convention for 
a League, 3 booklets 
(Macmillan, 1917-1018). 



Conferences, called by 
Council, to codify and 
develop international 
law. Representatives of 
States invited to Second 
Hague Conference, 
chosen on basis of units 
of population and units 
of commerce. Acts bind- 
ing on each State unless 
rejected by it within one 
year after adjournment 
of Conference. Council 
proposes laws for 
League, and, by two- 
thirds vote, amendments 
to this Covenant, which 
become effective unless 
within one year some 
league member dissents. 

Council has power to 
determine when a 
League member has 
broken the Covenant. It 
then notifies other mem- 
bers who each declare 
war against the pledge- 
breaker or "in minor in- 
stances supply military 
quotas to the Interna- 
tional Force." Council 
and Court sit at Hague. 
Expenses are borne by 
States in League accord- 
ing to their respective 
social incomes. 



1. International Court, 
fifteen resident judges, 
life tenure, with pension 
at 70 years, not more 
than two judges from 
same country. Judges 
chosen by an electoral 
college, three members 
from each State in 
League, sitting at 
Hague. This assembly 
may also remove a judge 
for cause. Number of 
judges sitting should 
never be less than nine. 
Decision is by majority 
vote. Tie dissolved by 
omitting vote of judge 
last elected. Unless par- 
ties to dispute agree 
otherwise no judge sits 
in case in which he or 
his country is interested. 
Decisions and opinions 
shall be written, signed, 
and published. 

2. Justiciable disputes 
and all others referred 
by agreement. Court 
'decides whether disputes 
are justiciable. 

Jurisdiction covers 
cases arising under priv- 
ate as well as public in- 
ternational law, open to 
all States and citizens, 
whether in League or 
not. Court has power of 
injunction to restrain 
any State in League 
while decisions are 
pending. 



A Council of Concilia- 
tion, one member from 
each State in League, to 
consider and report on 
non- justiciable questions 
and others referred by 
agreement. 

Question may be be- 
tween States or individ- 
uals or an individual 
and a State. In dispute 
between individuals For- 
eign Office of Govern- 
ment of individual may 
be asked to certify that 
question is international 
consequence. This 
Council may apply to 
Court for injunction to 
restrain a State from 
objectionable acts. 
Council may refer ques- 
tions to Sections of its 
membership, whose rec- 
ommendations shall be 
valid unless a litigant 
dissents, when the whole 
Council will act. Coun- 
cil and Sections shall 
decide by majority vote. 
Tie vote dissolved by 
omitting vote of member 
from State last admitted 
to League. 



1. League members 
agree not to begin hos- 
tilities over disputes 
among themselves which 
cannot be adjusted by 
diplomacy, until after 
dispute has been sub- 
mitted to Court or Coun- 
cil and not until six 
months after decision 
or recommendation is 
made. 

The Court, either with 
or without application 
from the Ministry, may 
issue injunctions against 
a State about to com- 
mit "objectionable 
acts." 

2. Both economic and 
military force of League 
members against any 
covenant breaking mem- 
ber. 



XV. PAUL OTLET 
Secretary of the Union 
of International Asso- 
ciation at Brussels. 
"La Charte Mondiale 
was first published in 
"La Fin de la Guerre," 
which appeared in Brus- 
sels in October, 1914. A 
second edition of the 
plan is included in a vol- 
ume entitled "Les Prob- 
lemes internationaux et 
la G u e r r e," Geneva, 
Kundig, 1917. It is also 
published by La Ligue 
pour une Societe des Na- 
tions, 5 Cite Card. Le- 
moine, Paris. English 
translations can be 
found in the Advocate 
of Peace for February, 



Two Chambers, Lower 
House elected by parlia- 
ments ; Upper House 
representing Associa- 
tions. 

Also an International 
Council of States. 

Diplomatic confer- 
ences may propose in- 
ternational laws, which 
are valid if approved 
by Chambers and Coun- 
cil. 



1. International Su- 
preme Court under re- 
vised and completed 
Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907. Also a 
Civil Court to decide 
disputes arising under 
private international 
law. 

2. All differences be- 
tween States. 



1. To assure world se- 
curity and tranquillity, 
and to secure obedience 
to decisions of Court 
and Council. 

2. If any nation vio- 
lates peace all others 
summoned to resist. In- 
ternational Army or Po- 
lice shall be not more 
than half total organ- 
ized force of the States. 



INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Secretary of the New York Peace Society 



5. On an International Executive. 



6. On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions. 



7. On Territorial Changes. 



8. On Diplomatic Relations. 



International Council, al- 
ways in being, each State in 
League represented in it, 8 
great Powers have each 3 
members; other States, one 
each. Salary of each member 
not less than $25,000. Action 
by majority vote. Meets at 
Hague annually. Appoints a 
Secretary and administration 
staff. Considers all conditions 
affecting international rela- 
tions and reports to League 
members. Secretari alBureau 
keeps archives of Council, 
transacts its business, and 
publishes an Official Jourml. 

Council names five of its 
own members to be a Ministry 
always in session at the 
Hague, and responsible to the 
Council. No two ministers 
may come from same State. 
It may call special session of 
Council; when Council is not 
in session has all Powers of 
Council except power to make 
laws; warns the League of 
contentions and tries to fore- 
stall them; may apply to 
Court for injunction to re- 
strain League member from 
offense, prior to a hearing, de- 
cision or recommendation by 
some tribunal ; may entertain 
complaints or begin investiga- 
tions and adjust disputes or 
refer them to Court, Council 
or Hague tribunal; directs 
forces of the League when au- 
thorized by Great Powers. 



Members of Council and 
Court, while in service, have 
diplomatic privileges. Court 
and Council have power to 
make requisition upon States 
for information and the at- 
tendance of witnesses. 

Court and Council of Con- 
ciliation may summon any 
State in League to appear and 
answer to complaints. 



Council of States, which 
sanctions and promulgates in- 
ternational laws, chooses an 
International Ministry, twelve 
members, responsible to Coun- 
cil and to Chambers. Inter- 
national Unions are made 
branches of international ad- 
ministration, which shall di- 
rect international public 
works. 



Army and Navy of each 
State, fixed in number by In- 
ternational Parliament, not to 
exceed in numbers a ratio ot 
one to three hundred inhabit- 
ants; to this extent disarma- 
ment attained within two 
years. 

Commerce and industry free 
in all countries without dis- 
criminations in rates. 



Territory of each State in- 
ternationally guaranteed. By 
a three-fifths vote, subject na- 
tions may demand from the 
Confederation of States a rec- 
ognition of independence. No 
right of conquest shall exist. 
Africa shall become an inter- 
national domain. 

Inland States shall have 
right of passage to the seas 
through other countries for 
economic purposes. 



The Confederation shall 
have in each State a diplo- 
matic agent, who shall be a 
procurator of the International 
Court. Treaties and agree- 
of trade between all States, 
only if approved by the na- 
tional representatives of the 
people of the States. 
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August 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 



1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact In- 
ternational law and 
develop tne Interna- 
tional organization) . 



2. On an Inter national 
Court — and its juris- 
diction. 



3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 



4. On Sanctions : 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 



1917, and in a pamphlet 
issued by the Women's 
Union for Peace 1, 
Greenside Place, St. An- 
drews, N. B. 



XVI. CENTRAL 
AMEEICAN UNION, 
five States. 1907-1917. 

Court was installed at 
Cartago, Costa Rica, 
May 25, 1908. 

After destruction of 
buildings at Cartago by 
earthquake, May 4, 1910, 
the Court sat at San 
Jose. 

Cf. "Central American 
League of Nations," 
pamphlet published by 
World Peace Founda- 
tion, Vol. VII, No. 1. 



Central American 
Peace Conference at 
Washington, November- 
December, 1907. 

Adopted seven con- 
ventions for Central 
American co-operation. 

1st Convention, a 
Treaty of Jfeace — term 
ten years. 

All differences be- 
tween the States to be 
settled by judicial 
means. Any revolution- 
ary attempt to be 
deemed a menace to 
peace of all the repub- 
lics. 

Honduras neutralized. 

Interchangeable citi- 
zenship established. 

Equality of right in 
maritime commerce 
made uniform. 

Judicial acts of one 
country, if approved by 
its highest tribunal, are 
valid in all the States. 



2d Convention created 
the Central American 
Court of Justice. 

Five Judges; one ap- 
pointed by each Repub- 
lic ; salary $8,000 a year ; 
term five years. Each 
State selects also two 
substitute Judges. 

Court determines its 
own jurisdiction. De- 
cision final if three 
Judges concur. 

In case of disagree- 
ment, substitute Judges 
shall be chosen by lot 
and added to the Court 
till three concurrent 
votes are obtained. 

Court may judge all 
questions which diplo- 
macy fails to settle, all 
cases between Govern- 
ments, between a citizen 
and his Government, and 
between a citizen of one 
republic and the Gov- 
ernment of another. 

Court may decide in- 
ternational questions 
which any one of the 
five States and any for- 
eign Government agree 
to submit to it. 



Art. XIII. of the Con- 
vention says, "The Cen- 
tral American Court of 
Justice represents the 
national conscience of 
Central America." 



Art. XX. "The con 
tracting Governments 
formally bind them- 
selves to obey and to en- 
force the orders of the 
Court." 

Art. XXV. "The judg- 
ment of the Court shall 
be communicated to the 
five Governments. 

The interested parties 
* * * all agree to 
lend all moral support 
that may be necessary 
in order that judgments 
may be properly ful- 
filled. 



XVII. THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCES, 

1899 and 1907. 

Cf. James Brown 
Scott's Texts of the 
Peace Conferences at 
the Hague, and Ameri- 
can Addresses at the 
Second Hague Confer- 
ence, published' by the 
World Peace Founda- 
tion ; also Scott's Hague 
Peace Conferences in 
two volumes published 
by the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Cf. also William I. 
Hull's The Two Hague 
Conferences, published 
by the World Peace 
Foundation. 



The Third Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague 
was due in 1915. The 
hope was that these Con- 
ferences would meet at 
about eight-year inter- 
vals, upon the initiative 
or invitation of one of 
the Powers. 



1. A Court of Arbitral 
Justice, a project unani- 
mously approved at the 
Second Hague Confer- 
ence. An International 
Prize Court, approved 
and constituted at the 
Second Hague Confer- 
ence. 

2. All disputes volun- 
tarily submitted to it. 



The Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, approved 
and constituted by the 
first Hague Conference; 
Good Offices, Mediation, 
Special Mediation, Inter- 
national Commissions of 
Inquiry. 



1. Purely voluntary 
for both arbitration and 
award. 

2. A national pledge, 
good faith, honor, na- 
tional and international 
public opinion. 
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5. On an International Executive. 



On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions. 



7. On Territorial Changes. 



8. On Diplomatic Relations. 



4th Convention. 

International Central Ameri- 
can Bureau to be created ; one 
delegate from each State; to 
sit in Guatemala. 

Purpose: "to combine every 
effort toward the peaceful re- 
organization of their mother 
country, Central America.' - 



3d Convention. 

Mutual extradition of crim- 
inals provided for. 

5th Convention. 

Central American Pedagogi- 
cal Institute to be created, in- 
tended to unify educational 
systems of the five States. 

7th Convention 

Proposed co-ordination and 
development of railway sys- 
tems of five States. 



6th Convention. 

Annual conferences during 
five years, "to prepare for the 
fusion of Central American 
peoples into one nationality." 

Judges of the Court possess 
immunities of diplomatic 
agents in republics other than 
the one appointing them. 

The Court communicates 
with each Republic through its 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
or through its Supreme Court. 

The Court may appoint 
special commissioners to con- 
vey its decisions. 



Permanent administrative 
Council, established by first 
Hague Conference, consisting 
of the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Government of 
the Netherlands, and doing 
its work through the Interna- 
tional Bureau at the Hague. 



Limitation of land and sea 
forces and of war budgets, 
recommended at first Confer- 
ence, referred by the second 
Conference to the Govern- 
ments for earnest study. 
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August 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 



1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization) . 



2. On an Inter national 
Court — and its juris- 
diction. 



3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 



4. On Sanctions : 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 



XVIII. JAMES LOR- 
IMER, Institutes of the 
Law of Nations, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood, 

1884. 



International Legisla- 
ture in two Houses. 
Senators chosen by cen- 
tral authority in each 
State serve for life with- 
out international salary. 
Deputies, chosen by na- 
tional legislatures, or by 
central authority, if no 
legislature exists. Each 
State pays Deputies ana 
fixes terms. Each great 
power sends three Sena- 
tors and fifteen Depu- 
ties. Representation of 
smaller States based on 
population, area and vol- 
ume of business, fixed 
by Great Powers. Rep- 
resentatives of bankrupt 
State may neither vote 
nor sit in Legislature. 



1. International Court 
in two branches, civil 
and criminal ; fourteen 
judges and a president, 
all appointed for life by 
international Ministry. 
Each Great Power shall 
have one representative. 
On civil side, judgment 
determined by a ma- 
jority of votes. 

2. Questions of public 
International Law, de- 
pending on construction 
of treaties or acts of In- 
ternational Government 
and questions of private 
International Law, ap- 
pealed from State tri- 
bunal with sanction of 
Government of one con- 
testant. Attorney-Gen- 
eral, named by Interna- 
tional Ministry, may in- 
stitute civil suits in 
name of Government, 
and have charge of pros- 
ecutions for interna- 
tional crimes. If he re- 
fuses to prosecute, ap- 
peal may be taken to 
Ministry. 



1. To enforce enact- 
ments of Legislature and 
decrees of Court. 

2. Each State must 
provide prescribed num- 
ber of men or amount of 
money as determined by 
Legislature. 

An International force 
sent from separate 
States to International 
Capital is subject to or- 
der of President, and 
maintained at interna- 
tional expense. 

No State may declare 
war independently, or 
levy troops beyond fixed 
number, or interfere 
with duties of any mem- 
ber of Legislature or 
Court, without incurring 
status of international 
rebel. 



XIX. WILLIAM 
LADD, President of the 
American Peace Society, 
published in 1840, An 
essay on a Congress and 
a Court of Nations 
which has been repub- 
lished by the Carnegie 
Endowment (1916), with 
a n introduction b y 
Jmes Brown Scott. 



A Congress of civilized 
Nations, each Nation 
having one vote. A 
World-legislature, its 
agreements requiring 
unanimous approval and 
subsequent ratification. 



1. A Court of Nations, 
authorized by the Con- 
gress, two judges ap- 
pointed by each govern- 
ment represented in the 
Congress. Decision by 
majority vote. 

2. Cases brought by 
mutual consent. Court 
may propose to the Con- 
gress new principles of 
international legislation. 



The Court of Nations. 
It may propose offices of 
mediation. 



1. Advisory power 
only. 

2. Enforcement only 
by good-will of litigants 
and power of public 
opinion. 



XX. JEREMY BEN- 
THAM. 

Plan for a TJniversl 
and Perpetual Peace, 
written 1786-1789, pub- 
lished in 1839. 

Cf. Works of Ben- 
tham, Bowring's edition, 
pt. viii, p. 546. 



Congress or Diet, two 
deputies from each 
State, a diplomatic con- 
ference rather than a 
legislature. 



1. Congress shall be a 
Tribunal. 

2. All differences. 



The Congress. 



1 and 2. Decisions 
enforced first by public 
opinion; second, if need 
be, by "putting refrac- 
tory State under ban of 
Europe." 
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5. On an International Executive. 



6. On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions. 



7. On Territorial Changes. 



8. On Diplomatic Relations. 



International Ministry — fif- 
teen members (five Senators 
and ten Deputies), chosen 
annually by their respective 
branches of Legislature. Each 
Great Power shall have at 
least one representative. The 
Ministry shall eleot one of 
their number President of In 
ternational State and of Sen- 
ate. If a Deputy, he becomes 
Senator for life. His approval 
gives validity to enactments of 
Legislature. A measure twice 
vetoed may become law if ap- 
proved by majority of Minis* 
try. The seat of International 
Government is preferably Con- 
stantinople ; otherwise the 
Canton of Geneva, made inter- 
national property. Time of 
annual meeting — Autumn. 



The States shall reduce 
"simultaneously and propor- 
tionally" their national forces 
to limit indicated by municipal 
needs, but preserving relative 
power of each State un- 
changed. No separate State 
shall call out its additional 
international contingent, paid 
by itself, unless authorized by 
Legislature and duly notified 
by President. 

An international tax, pro- 
portional to representation of 
each State in the Legislature 
shall be levied by each State 
Government under oversight 
of the International Ministry. 



Claims for annexation or 
changes of frontier settled by 
Legislature or referred by it 
to the Court. 



Non-European questions are 
within jurisdiction of Legisla- 
ture only when non-European 
nations are represented there. 
Civil Wars, but not rebellions 
nor purely national questions, 
are within jurisdiction of legis- 
lature, which is competent to 
determine the character of the 
issue. 



International use of armies 
and navies for police purposes 
not favored. 

Reduction of national land 
and sea forces by agreement 
in the Congress. 



Boundary disputes should be 
referred to the Court. 



Forces reduced in each State 
and amount fixed by common 
agreement, securing reduction 
of taxation. 



All colonies set free. 
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August 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 



1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 



2. On an Inter national 
Court — and its juris- 
diction. 



3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 



4. On Sanctions : 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 



XXI. LEAGUE O F 
NATIONS, commonly 
called THE HOLY AL- 
LIANCE, based upon 
the Treaty of Alliance, 
signed Nov. 20, 1815, 
and upon the proclama- 
tion of Sept. 26, 1815. 

Cf. W. A. Philips: 
The Confederation of 
Europe ; A Study of the 
European Alliance, 1813- 
1823, as an experiment 
In the International Or- 
ganization of Peace. 
Longmans, 1914. 



Czar Alexander's hope was expressed in his 
letter of instructions in 1804 to his envoy, No- 
vosiltsov. "A league whose agreements would 
form a new code of the law of nations." 

First Conference of Alliance at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818, acted as a Court as well as an Executive. 

1. Mediatized German princes appealed to it 
against their overlords. 

2. People of Monaco presented complaints 
against their Prince. 

3. Elector of Hesse asked for title of King, and 
it was refused. 

4. Napoleon's mother petitioned for release of 
son, and it was refused. 

5. Claims of rival lines of princes to the suc- 
cession in Baden were considered. 

6. King of Sweden was censured for failing to 
observe treaty of Kiel. He protested but obeyed. 

7. Questions left undecided were, "Right of 
Search" for suppression of slave trade ; suppres- 
sion of Barbary pirates ; mediation between 
Spain and her revolted American colonies. 

Sequence of further Conferences was : 

2d. Frankfort, 1819; 

3d. Troppau, 1820, with Laibach, 1821; 

4. Verona, 1822. (Questions of Greece vs. 
Turkey and the American colonies vs. Spain.) 
French intervention authorized to restore au- 
tocracy in Spain (April, 1823). England with- 
drew from conference, and prevented further 
intervention to restore to Spain its revolted 
colonies by beginning the negotiations with the 
United States that resulted in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

French Revolution of 1830 took France out of 
the Holy Alliance. The League of Nations be- 
came an Alliance of Autocrats. 



Proclamation issued 
by monarchs of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, 
September 26, 1815, con- 
t a i n e d the original 
phrase, "Holy Alliance." 

Principles of procla- 
mation were: 

1. All are members of 
one Christian nation of 
which God is Sovereign. 

2. The aforesaid mon- 
archs will take for their 
sole guide the precepts 
of the Holy Christian 
Religion : 

3. Regarding each 
other as fellow country- 
men, they will always 
aid and assist each 
other. 

4. All Powers who 
will avow these sacred 
principles will be re- 
ceived into this Holy 
Alliance. 



Alexander to Novo- 
siltsov : 

"Sanctioned by the 
majority of nations, the 
agreements of the 
League would become 
the changeless rule of 
Cabinets. Those who 
should try to break it 
would incur risk of an 
attack by the forces of 
the new Union." 

The Preliminary Pro- 
tocol of Troppau, 1820, 
was the beginning of a 
new form of the Holy 
Alliance of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 

England refused as- 
sent ; France silent. 

Principles of Protocol : 
States; changing Govern- 
ments by revolution, 
whose results endanger 
other States, are thereby 
excluded from European 
Alliance until they can 
guarantee order and sta- 
bility. To end such 
danger the Powers will, 
by arms if need be, bring 
back the guilty State 
into the Great Alliance. 



XXII. KARL, C. F. 
KRAUSE. 

(1781-1832). 

German philosopher, 
published in Deutsche 
Blatter for June and 
July, 1814, "A Proposi- 
tion for a European 
League of States, as a 
basis of universal peace, 
and as a just defense 
against all attacks upon 
the inner and outer 
peace of Europe." 

Cf. articles by Dr. 
Clay MacCauley in the 
Japan Advertiser, Tokio, 
January 30-31, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, summar- 
ized in The Advocate of 



A voluntary associa- 
tion of States in a 
League of Nations, each 
State having one vote in 
a Federal Council, with 
full legislative powers, 
sitting continuously and 
representing the sov- 
ereigns in the League. 
Laws valid if unani- 
mously approved. States 
approving a law may rec- 
ognize it though others 
may not, but if disagree- 
ment occurs over the 
fundamental agreement 
of League, minority 
States should yield or 
withdraw from League. 

Fundamental cove- 



1. A League Court. 

2. All disputes be- 
tween States "relating 
to rights or matters of 
justice." Court has 
power to decide whether 
League's original cove- 
nant has been violated. 



The Federal Council 
should offer mediation 
or arbitration in all dif- 
ferences within or with- 
out the League. 



1. States promise to 
give validity to all laws 
of Council and all de- 
cisions of Court, even 
with reference to States 
outside the League. 

2. State refusing to 
accept decision of Court 
is excluded from 
League, but League im- 
poses no other penalty. 
No appeal from League 
Court. League pledges 
defense of rights of 
members and of League 
as a whole, with united 
power of the States, 
against any State or 
coalition of States. 
Only the League declares 
war or makes peace. 
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5. On an International Executive. 



On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions. 



7. On Territorial Changes. 



8. On Diplomatic Relations. 



Treaty of 1815: The four 
Sovereigns (i. e. of Austria, 
England, Prussia and Kussia) 
or their representatives will 
meet at fixed intervals to pro- 
mote peace and prosperity of 
nations and to maintain the 
peace of Europe. 

First Conference of the Al- 
liance at Aix-la-Ohapelle, 1818, 
repeated essence of foregoing 
paragraph in a Declaration 
(November 15) to which 
France also adhered, as a fifth 
Power. 



Congress of Vienna estab- 
lished for Germany a confed- 
eration of sovereign States, 
under a central council, the 
Bundestag, representing the 
governments of the States, in 
which council Austria was 
predominant. Alexander 
hoped that the Holy Alliance 
would effect a similar confed- 
eration of Europe. 



The Federal Council assisted 
by various secretarial staffs, 
but all executive power belongs 
to the Council. 



If need be, the League may 
make a legitimate use of force. 
States of League guarantee to 
each other equal rights to their 
own territories, "mutual hos- 
pitality of intercourse," equal 
rights to common waterways 
and to the ocean. German re- 
commended as a common lan- 
guage and Berlin as the 
League capital. 



League abjures any increase 
in territory or population 
through fraud or war, for 
States in the League as well 
as for League as a whole. 



Other State's may be invited 
to join the League, but never 
compelled. In case of war 
States in the League may 
make special offensive and de- 
fensive alliances, "in accord 
with condition of League and 
existing circumstances." 
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1. Oman International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 
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Court — and its juris- 
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ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 



4. On Sanctions : 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 



Peace for December, 
1917, derived by him 
from an essay printed in 
Die Neue Zeit (Prague), 
in 1873. 



nant guarantees perpet- 
ual union, mutual pro- 
tection against all at- 
tacks from within or 
from without, affirma- 
tion of brotherhood of 
all peoples and nations, 
and of doctrine that 
Might is never the basis 
of Right. 



XXIII. IMMANUEL 
KANT. 

Kant's first suggestion 
of world-federation ap- 
peared in 1784. His es- 
say on Eternal Peace, 
published in 1795-1796, 
was perhaps directly in 
spired by the Peace of 
Basle, 1795, closing the 
first phase of the French 
Revolution. An English 
version published by 
World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1914; another by 
Macmillan, 1915. The 
American Peace Society 
issues it in pamphlet 
form. A free federation 
was Kant's ideal, based 
on the model of the an- 
cient Dutch Republic 
rather than on that of 
the United States of 
America, since the latter 
was declared to be in- 
dissoluble. 



A Permanent Interna- 
tional Congress, repre- 
senting a voluntary fed- 
eration of free States. 

Every State should be 
republican, i. e., a repre- 
sentative government. 



1 and 2. Disputes to 
be settled by recourse to 
law. 



Opinions of philoso- 
phers concerning the 
possibility of preserving 
peace shall be consid- 
ered by States armed 
for- war. (In second 
edition, 1796.) 



1 and 2. "If it is our 
duty to hope that the 
universal dominion of 
public law may ulti- 
mately be realized by a 
gradual but continued 
process, the establish- 
ment of perpetual peace 
to take the place of 
those mere suspensions 
of hostility called trea- 
ties of peace, is not a 
mere chimera, but a 
problem," which time 
will solve. 



XXIV. J. J. ROUS- 
SEAU. 

As editor of St. 
Pierre's works, Rousseau 
published in 1761 a re- 
vision of the former's 
plan for a Perpetual 
Peace, with a criticism 
called Jugement sur la 
Paix perpetuelle. Rous- 
seau's model was the 
Swiss Confederation, or 
the German Empire as 
settled in 1648. He fa- 
vored a confederation 
looser than that in St. 
Pierre's plan, but he sug- 
gested nothing original. 
Cf. C. E. Vaughan's 
English edition of Rous- 
seau's Essay on a Last- 
ing Peace (Constable, 
1917). 



A Permanent Diet, 
representing an irrevo- 
cable alliance of States, 
legislates for Europe, 
but may not change 
fundamental agreement 
except by unnanimous 
vote. 

Nineteen Powers or 
Groups of Powers in the 
Diet. 



1. The Diet, acting 
a court. 

2. All differences. 



The Diet acting as a 
Tribunal of Arbitration. 



T and 2. A recalci- 
trant or hostile State, re- 
fusing to accept deci- 
sions, or taking up arms 
member of it, to be out- 
awed, and by military 
power of other States, 
acting conjointly and at 
the common expense, 
forced, if necessary, to 
repair wrongs and pay 
costs. 
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and Economic Conditions. 



7. On Territorial Changes. 



8. On Diplomatic Relations. 



Standing armies abolished. 
Troops of soldiers must not be 
hired and sold. 

World citizenship advocated 
in addition to national citizen- 
ship, so as to promote freedom 
of travel and intercourse. 

No national debts should be 
contracted for external affairs. 



A State is a society of men 
over which no one but itself 
has right to rule or to trans- 
fer allegiance. No State may 
forcibly interfere with the con- 
stitution and government of 
another State. No independ- 
ent State may be acquired by 
another through inheritance, 
exchange, purchase or dona- 
tion. 



Treaties of peace not valid 
if there are secret reserva- 
tions of material for future 
wars. 

No State may use such 
methods of war as would im- 
pair mutual confidence in sub- 
sequent times of peace, such 
as, the use of assassins and 
poisoners, the instigation of 
treachery and breaches of 
agreements. 



National forces intact for 
use of Confederation, but 
States renounce right to make 
war on one another. Freedom 
of trade between all States. 
Reduction of taxation. 



The Confederation guaran- 
tees existing boundaries and 
rights of successions. Future 
disputes about such matters 
settled by arbitration of the 
Diet. 



As no treaty could be so 
strong as the agreement of the 
Confederation, any other 
treaty would be useless, or 
null and void. 
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XXV. THE ABBE DE 
ST. PIERRE. 

(Charles I. 0. de St. 
Pierre. ) 

There were several 
editions of the Project 
for settling Perpetual 
Peace in Europe, 1712- 
1728. The project was 
said to be based on "The 
Great Design" of Henry 
IV. Cf. Scott's Intro- 
duction to Ladd's Essay 
(Carnegie Endowment). 
St. Pierre advocated a 
permanent Union of 
Europe on the basis set- 
tled in the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713-1714, the 
treaty of alliance estab- 
lishing this status quo 
and the Union being un- 
changeable except by 
unanimous consent. 



Perpetual Congress of 
twenty-four Deputies, or 
Senators, representing a 
union of European na- 
tions and possibly Asi- 
atic States also. Depu- 
ties to be chosen among 
men of pacific tempera- 
ment, and to reside in a 
well fortified place, 
called "The City of 
Peace." 

Each Deputy has one 
vote, but smaller States 
are grouped together to 
give a single collective 
vote. The Deputies 
shall codify laws of com- 
m e r c e in accordance 
with equity, and shall 
enact laws necessary for 
the purposes of the Un- 
ion. 



1. The Senate. 

2. Differences between 
States. Union will es- 
tablish in cities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce to de- 
cide cases in private in- 
ternational law, involv- 
ing values above ten 
thousand pounds. De- 
cisions without appeal, 
and sovereigns must en- 
force them. 



The Senate should act 
as a Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion. A provisional 
judgment might be given 
by majority vote, and 
after six months might 
be made definitive, by a 
three-fourths majority 
vote. One Committee of 
the Senate should be a 
Committee of Reconcil- 
iation. 



1 and 2. Decisions to 
be enforced, if not by 
sovereign against whom 
award was given, by the 
united forces of the 
Union under a General- 
issimo. The Union will 
coerce any sovereign 
who declares war inde- 
pendently, or refuses to 
obey laws of the Union 
or judgments of Senate. 



XXVI. WILLIAM 
PENN. 
An Essay towards the 
Present and Future 
Peace of Europe was 
published by Penn in 
1693-1694. He acknowl- 
edged his debt to The 
Great Design of Henry 
IV, and to the federal 
principle in the republic 
of the United Neither- 
lands. Cf. William 
Penn's essay as pub- 
lished in Everyman's Li- 
brary, No. 724 (Dut- 
ton) ; also this essay in 
pamphlet form is issued 
by the American Peace 
Society, and in the Old 
South (Boston) Series, 
No. 75. 



"General Diet, Es- 
tates, or Parliament," 
meeting periodically; 
the sovereigns of Europe 
being represented in the 
ratio of their revenues. 

This "Sovereign As- 
sembly" would be a gath- 
ering of diplomats, about 
ninety in all, sitting in 
a round room with many 
doors. Voting by ballot. 
Presidents serve in rota- 
tion. One State, one 
vote. Meet in some cen- 
tral spot and use either 
Latin or French. 



1. The Diet, sitting as 
a "Sovereign Court." 

2. All disputes not set- 
tled by diplomacy. 



Used in Colonial 
Pennsylvania, but not 
suggested for the World 
except as the Diet is ex- 
pected to take cogni- 
zance of all differences. 



1. To enforce both ar- 
bitration and the award. 

2. If any State re- 
fused to refer, or de- 
layed compliance or re- 
jected the decision of 
the Diet or resorted to 
hostilities, it should be 
compelled by "all the 
other Sovereign t ! es 
United as One Strength," 
t. e., the united military 
power of the Confedera- 
tion. Expense of en- 
forcement and damages 
for the party wronged 
might be exacted from 
the. disobedient State. 



XXVII. EMERIC CRU- 
CE. 

The plan of Cruce, a 
French scholar, is con- 
tained in Le Nouveau 
Cynee, published i n 
1623, the Great Design 
of Henry IV or Sully 
being not then known. 

Cf. Thomas Willing 
Balch's booklet, Emeric 
Cruc6 (Philadelphia, Al- 
len, Lane & Scott, 1900), 
and translation with 
French text, published 
by Mr. Balch in 1909 
with title. The New 
Cineas, or Discourse of 



Congress of Ambassa- 
dors, representing all 
nations, even China and 
the Indies, and meeting 
perhaps in Venice in 
continual session. 



1. The Congress of 
Ambassadors, the repre- 
sentatives of disputant 
nations pleading their 
causes ; and the rest act- 
ing as judges. 

2. Any disputes be- 
tween States. 



The Congress of Am- 
bassadors. 



1 and 2. Enforcement 
of decisions to be re- 
ferred to the sovereigns 
represented in the Con- 
gress. All princes swear 
to maintain as inviolable 
law what the majority 
of deputies ordains, "and 
to pursue with arms 
those who would wish to 
oppose it." 
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An Executive Council of 
dve Senators with other com- 
mittees. 



National forces reduced to 
one thousand men in each 
State, kept chiefly for use of 
the Union which shall preserve 
constitution of each State, and 
aid rulers promptly against 
"seditious persons and rebels" 
(principle of the Holy Alli- 
ance of 1815). 

Powerful Sovereigns may 
with consent of Union main- 
tain foreign mercenaries for 
police, but these soldiers may 
not acquire rights of citizen- 
ship. 

Common coinage, weights 
and measures and calendar 
for Europe. 



Forces of the Union will 
drive Turks out of Europe. 
After that, a rational rear- 
rangement of boundaries, and 
then no more changes. 

Sovereigns may not ex- 
change territory or sign any 
special treaty without ap- 
proval of majority of the 
Union. 



No sovereign may declare 
war, without sanction of Un- 
ion. Union will protect weak 
sovereigns and minors during 
regency. At first admission 
to Union voluntary. After 
Union has fourteen votes, it 
will attack any sovereign re- 
fusing to enter as "an enemy 
to the repose of Europe." 

The Senate shall be repre- 
sented in the lands and cities 
of the Union by Ambassadors 
and Residents, chosen from 
among the citizens of the City 
of Peace. 



Reduced to national needs, 
and limited by the Diet if 
necessary. 

Freedom of migration 
throughout Europe assured. 

Europe will be protected 
against the Turk. 



"Wars are the duels of 
princes." 



National forces intact. 

Freedom of trade between 
nations suggested as an aid to 
peace. 



The order of precedence in 
the Congress began as follows : 
The Pope, the Sultan, the Em- 
peror, King of France, King 
of Spain, the rest to be deter- 
mined. 
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the Occasions and Means 
to establish a General 
Peace and the Liberty of 
Commerce throughout 
the whole world. 

Grotius also, in Laws 
of War and Peace, 1625, 
advocated periodic con- 
gresses of Christian 
Powers, which would 
compel acceptance of de- 
cisions. 



XXVIII. THE GREAT 
DESIGN OF HENRY 
IV, OF FRANCE. 

First fully revealed, 
1662, in the posthumous 
Memoirs of the Due de 
Sully (died 1641), which 
described Henry's plan 
as formed in 1601-1603. 
Sully represents the 
plan as framed by Henry 
IV and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, yet Sully may have 
been himself the chief 
author. The purpose 
was the organization of 
Europe to drive the 
Hapsburgs out of Ger- 
many, a plan for war 
and the subsequent 
maintenance of peace by 
superior force. 

Cf. E. D. Mead's 
Great Design of Henry 
IV, published by the 
World Peace Founda- 
tion. 



Great General Coun- 
cil of Commissioners of 
fifteen Christian Powers, 
among whom Europe 
was divided. Russia 
was regarded as negli- 
gible. Sixty-six Com- 
missioners, chosen for 
three years, were to sit 
constantly as a Senate 
of the "Christian Com- 
monwealth of Europe," 
to legislate for it and to 
settle disputes. 



1. The Great General 
Council, with a system 
of minor councils, front 
which appeals could be 
made to the General 
Council. 

2. All questions aris- 
ing between States. 



Disputes over read- 
justment of European 
boundaries were to be 
settled by arbitration ; 
likewise disputes over 
the election of monarchs 
of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the eligible list of 
arbitrators including the 
Pope and various sover- 
eigns and republican 
magistracies. 



1 and 2. Decrees and 
decisions of the Council 
binding upon all and to 
be enforced by the mili- 
tary strength of the 
Commonwealth. 



XXIX. Project of a 
League of Nations pro- 
posed by George Podie- 
brad, King of Bohemia, 
about 1460, to Louis XI 
of France, and the Vene- 
tian Republic, to Hun- 
gary and Poland. See 
article by W. Evans 
Darby in Vol. IV of the 
Proceedings of the Gro- 
tius Society, published 
for the Society by Sweet 
& Maxwell, London. 



Purposes of League 
General Assembly (Con- 
gregatio, Unio, Feedus) 
to drive back the Turk, 
to overcome discords in 
the Empire, to secure 
permanent peace among 
Christian States. 

Assembly of repre- 
sentatives of associated 
princes called Colle- 
gium. 

Vote by nations as 
in Ecumenical Councils. 
The major ity vote 
might determine. 

Collegium has legis- 
lative and executive au- 
thority, but to Congre- 
gation is reserved right 
to conclude treaties and 
elect new members. 



Congregatio estab- 
lishes a Federal Court 
(Parlamentum, Consis- 
torium, Judicium), de- 
termines its form, num- 
ber of judges, and order 
of business. 

Court sits at same 
place as Collegium. 

States must bring 
disputes before this 
Court. 



Court has character of 
Tribunal of Arbitration, 
by which disputes be- 
tween League members 
are to be settled. 

When quarrels arise 
which bring one or more 
members of League to 
verge of war, League 
shall send out at com- 
mon cost Commissioners 
(Oratores) who shall 
try to secure amicable 
agreement. 



League members 
pledged to abolish sepa- 
rate wars, and to submit 
all quarrels to decision 
of Court; pledged to re- 
fuse protection to any 
who disturb the peace. 

Character of penalty 
for resorting to war is 
to be determined by 

greatness of offence. 

Power of arms may be 
used if all else fails. 
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The German Emperor chosen 
as before by an electoral col- 
lege, should be the Chief 
Magistrate of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Hapsburg princes, how- 
ever, were to rule in Spain and 
not in Austria. 



Each State contributes to 
the forces of the Common- 
wealth a quota of soldiers and 
ships and expenses as deter- 
mined by the Council. The 
Army, much smaller than the 
aggregate of forces then main- 
tained by separate States, 
would drive the Turk from 
Europe and Asia Minor, and 
regain North Africa. 



Boundaries were to be rear- 
ranged so as to insure support 
of greater part of Europe for 
The Great Design. Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, Switzerland, 
Venice and the Papal States 
were to be much enlarged. 
Conquered lands to be joined 
to the Commonwealth and ap- 
portioned among rulers not al- 
ready sovereigns. According 
to Sully, twelve of the fifteen 
Powers, including the Pope, 
had agreed to support the De- 
sign, when it was ended by 
Henry's murder. 



Collegium is to have a Sec- 
retariat, consisting of an Arch- 
ivist, a Syndic, Fiscal and 
other officers, with its own 
arms and seal. 

Collegium decides when and 
where war shall be waged, 
provides for support of army, 
including a unitary coinage, 
controls taxation for League 
purposes. 



Project provides for contri- 
butions from League members, 
determined by Collegium, and 
provides for enforcing pay- 
ment of such taxes when in 
arrears. 



For the abolition of war in 
Christendom the Princes in 
League pledge their word upon 
their Christian faith, and 
promise to support each other 
in all dangers and not to make 
or countenance any attempts 
upon each other's life. 
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XXX. WILLIAM OF CIERVIAO* and JOHN SYLVAGIUS, Chancellor o.f 
Burgundy, living in the times of the Emperors Frederick III and Maximilian 
in connection with the repeated prohibition of private war in the Empire 
and the proclamation of a perpetual peace in 1495, promoted a plan for a Con- 
gress of Kings at Cambrai. The plan was that the Emperor and the Kings 
of England, France and Spain should make "indissoluble engagements to pre- 
serve peace with each other and consequently throughout Europe." The wit- 
ness is Erasmus, who wrote his Querela Pacis, The Complaint of Peace, at the 
suggestion of Sylvagius. Nearly two hundred years before these men Dante, 
in De Monarchia (1310-1314), dreamed of the restoration of a Roman peace 
by the reestablishment of one supreme world empire. 



♦Probably Cervia, an Italian coast town near Ravenna. 



Earlier still, a Norman lawyer, Pierre Du Bois, in 
a treatise, De recuperatione terrae canctse, pub- 
lished in 1306, outlined the conditions precedent to 
a successful crusade. One was the convocation of 
an Ecumenical Council of Christendom, which 
should deprive the Papacy of temporal power, and 
establish universal peace under the suzerainty of 
the French king. For this purpose, he proposed 
the creation of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, 
composed of judges named by the various sover- 
eigns. Six members of the panel should be selected 
to settle a dispute and the decisions should be en- 
forced if necessary. The projects of Du Bois and 
Dante were incidents in the long sruggle between 
the Papacy and the secular powers. The project of 
George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, had a similar 
genesis, for he was a Hussite and therefore re- 
garded at Rome with great disfavor as a heretic. 

This fact made his position precarious, and ortho- 
dox ecclesiastics, who clearly saw one reason why 
the Bohemian King wanted to organize a League, 
opposed his project, when it was brought to Louis 
XI of France, by every means in their power. 



PROPOSED FRANCO-AMERICAN TREATY 

President Wilson on July 29, by messenger and not in 
person, as has been his wont of late, presented to the Senate 
the text of a proposed Treaty between the United States and 
France, which, if ratified, will, in his opinion, be a "tem- 
porary supplement" to the Treaty with Germany and the 
League of Nations' Covenant. A similar Treaty between 
Great Britain and France has been agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of those nations in the Peace Conference and 
awaits ratification by the British and French national legis- 
latures. The aim of the two compacts, when they are oper- 
ative, is to give France protection from Germany "without 
waiting the advice of the League to act." 

The text of the proposed Treaty follows : 

Whereas the United States of America and the French 
Republic are equally animated by the desire to maintain the 
Peace of the World so happily restored by the Treaty of 
Peace signed at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, put- 
ting an end to the war begun by the aggression of the Ger- 
man Empire and ended by the defeat of that Power ; and, 

Whereas the United States of America and the French 
Republic are fully persuaded that an unprovoked movement 
of aggression . by Germany against France would not' only 
violate both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to which the United States of America and the 
French Republic are parties, thus exposing France anew to 
the intolerable burdens of an unprovoked war, but that such 
aggression on the part of Germany would be and is so re- 
garded by the Treaty of Versailles as a hostile act against 
all the Powers signatory to that Treaty and as calculated to 
disturb the Peace of the world by involving inevitably and 
directly the States of Europe and indirectly, as experience 
has amply and unfortunately demonstrated, the world at 
large; and, 

Whereas the United States of America and the French 
Republic fear that the stipulations relating to the left bank 
of the Rhine contained in said Treaty of Versailles may not 
at first provide adequate security and protection to France 



on the one hand and the United States of America as one of 
the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles on the other ; 

Therefore, the United States of America and the French 
Republic having decided to conclude a treaty to effect these 
necessary purposes, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, and Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State of the United States, specially authorized thereto by 
the President of the United States, and Georges Clemenceau, 
President of the Council, Minister of War, and Stephen 
Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, specially authorized 
thereto by Raymond Poincar6, President of the French Re- 
public, have agreed upon the following articles : 

Article I. 

In case the following stipulations relating to the Left 
Bank of the Rhine contained in the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany signed at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, by 
the United States of America, the French Republic and the 
British Empire among other Powers: 

"Article 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or con- 
struct any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine 
or on the right bank to the west of a line drawn 50 kilo- 
meters to the East of the Rhine. 

"Article 43. In the area defined above the maintenance 
and assembly of armed forces, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, and military manoeuvres of any kind, as well as 
the upkeep of all permanent works for mobilization are in 
the same way forbidden. 

"Article 44. In case Germany violates in any manner 

■ whatever the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be 

regarded as committing a hostile act against the Powers 

signatory of the present Treaty and as calculated to disturb 

the peace of the world.", 

may not at first provide adequate security and protection to 
France, the United States of America shall be bound to 
come immediately to her assistance in the event of any 
unprovoked movement of aggression against her being made 
by Germany. 

Article II. 

The present Treaty, in similar terms with the Treaty of 
even date for the same purpose concluded between Great 
Britain and the French Republic, a copy of which Treaty is 
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For the whole subject covered by this chart. Cf. W. Evans Darby's International 
Arbitration and International Tribunals (London. J. M. Dent & Co.. 1900). 



annexed hereto, will only come into force when the latter 
is ratified. 

Article III. 

The present Treaty must be submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations, and must be recognized by the Coun- 
cil, acting if need be by a majority, as an engagement which 
is consistent with the Covenant of the League. It will con- 
tinue in force until on the application of one of the Parties 
to it the Council, acting if need by by a majority, agrees 
that the League itself affords sufficient protection. 

Article IV. 

The present Treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the 
United States at the same time as the Treaty of Versailles 
is submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. It will be submitted before ratification to the 
French Chamber of Deputies for approval. The ratifica- 
tions thereof will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles at Paris or as soon there- 
after as shall be possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 
On the part of the United States of America, Woodrow Wil- 
son, President, and Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, of 
the United States; and on the part of the French Republic, 
Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council of Ministers, 
Minister of War, and Stephen Pichon, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, have signed the above articles both in the English 
and French languages, and they have hereunto affixed their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Versailles, on the twenty- 
eighth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen, and the one hundred and forty- 
third of the Independence of the United States of America. 

[seal.] Woodrow Wilson. 

[seal.] Robert Lansing. 

[seal.] G. Clemenceau. 

[seal.] S. Pichon. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

The Scandinavian nations, as in the great wars of 
previous centuries, have met, during the years 1914-18, 
with indisputable proof that they never can hope to es- 
cape grave interference with their commerce, industries, 
and general social welfare whenever the major powers 
of the continent clash. They emerge from this terrific 
combat, it is true, with a considerable increase of wealth 
derived from profits as neutral traders, but also with 
radical changes in the distribution of wealth among 
their populations, and with human and property wreck- 
age that it will take some time to clear up and salvage. 
With the "new Germany," as with the former Prussian- 
ized Empire, they undoubtedly will carry on much busi- 
ness. Moreover, with the new States along the Baltic 
that the war settlement has brought into being, they 
also hope to have close trade, financial and possibly 
political relations. Naturally, then, champions of a 
plan to have the' Scandinavian Monetary Union take in 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithonia, and Poland are appearing. 
They argue that, working together, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and these newly born States, with interests 
that are often, similar and in many cases identical, can 
further their own welfare by such an alliance for a spe- 
cial end, and the more readily because it is quite im- 
probable that the Latin Monetary Union will be able to 
function fully or freely during the period of reconstruc- 
tion — and beyond. It is contended by these advocates 
of extension of the northern Monetary Union that, even 
if a common unit of calculation cannot be agreed upon 
now, this fact does not preclude formation of a common 
giro and banking system for the Baltic nations, Finland, 



